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FOREWORD 

In  the  past,  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  have  been  in  the  nature  of  formal  public  docu- 
ments. These  Reports  were  prepared  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  professionally  engaged  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  for  the  representatives  of  the  state 
and  National  governments  to  whom  the  Trustees  are 
responsible. 

During  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  public  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Print- 
ing House.  In  order  to  give  the  layman  a  better  idea 
of  the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the  institution,  it 
has  been  decided  to  include  in  the  "Sixty-eighth  Re- 
port" a  number  of  pictorial  illustrations  and  certain 
items  of  general  interest,  in  addition  to  the  reports  of 
officers  and  committees  and  the  statistical  informa- 
tion required  by  the  state  and  Federal  charters.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  report  will  prove  of  interest 
both  to  the  professional  and  non-professional  groups 
interested  in  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  information  set  forth  in  the 
"Sixty-eighth  Report,"  there  are  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  bound  copies  of  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Trustees  from  the  beginning  of  the  institution, 
books  of  Minutes  of  Annual,  special  and  Executive 
Committee  meetings,  and  copies  of  detailed  certified 
audits  covering  all  phases  of  the  affairs  and  activities 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  These 
records  may  be  examined  by  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

JOHN  W.  BARR,  Jr. 

President 


(1)  Folding  Braille  magazines 

(2)  A  blind  minister  uses  Braille  library 

(3)  Proofreading  Braille  copy 

(Jt)  Printing  Braille  books 

(5)  A  window  display  of  the  Braille  "Digest" 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 

1839  FRANKFORT  AVENUE 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this 
country,  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special 
apparatus  for  instructional  purposes.  The  small  num- 
ber of  the  blind,  and  the  specialized  nature  of  embossed 
printing,  resulted  in  such  high  production  costs  that 
the  printing  of  these  books  could  not  be  undertaken  as 
a  commercial  enterprise.  It  was  evident  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  educational  materials  could  be 
obtained  only  through  private  philanthropy  and  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of 
the  states  was  proposed,  and  in  1858  Kentucky  chart- 
ered the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  To- 
day it  is  the  oldest  national  institution  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  and  the  largest  Braille  publishing  house 
in  the  world.  Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  fur- 
nishes books  and  apparatus  for  education  of  the  6455 
blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and 
classes  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For 
the  over  thirty  thousand  adult  blind  readers,  the  Print- 
ing House  provides  in  the  Braille  system  a  wide  range 
of  literature  which  includes  fifteen  periodicals. 

The  original  Kentucky  Board  of  Trustees  consisted 
of  seven  citizens  of  Louisville.  Upon  the  death  or  re- 
signation of  a  member,  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  the 
Board.  In  1879  the  superintendents  of  the  public 
educational  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  became  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  From 
its  beginning — seventy-eight  years  ago — this  Board 
has  been  free  from  political  interference.  Long  tenure 
of  office,  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  flexibility 
of  policy  to  meet  changing  methods  and  needs  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  have  characterized  the  service 
of  the  Trustees.  The  members  serve  without  pay,  not 
even  charging  for  traveling  expenses  when  attending 
meetings. 


Although  the  Printing  House  serves  all  of  the  blind 
in  this  country,  the  site  of  seven  acres,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment,  were 
paid  for  by  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  1879  Congress 
created  a  permanent  appropriation  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for 
the  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  schools.  From  time 
to  time,  this  appropriation  has  been  increased,  until  it 
now  amounts  to  $75,000  per  year.  This  Federal  ap- 
propriation must  be  spent  solely  for  books  and  appara- 
tus manufactured  at  actual  cost.  None  of  it  can  be  put 
into  buildings  or  equipment. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the 
Printing  House  prints  books  and  periodicals  for  or- 
ganizations which  provide  free  literature  for  the 
blind.  Many  agencies  have  found  this  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own 
establishments.  On  these  contracts  full  production 
costs  plus  a  reasonable  percentage  of  overhead  is 
charged.  The  latter  is  used  to  maintain  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  operates  to  lower  the  cost  of  books 
and  apparatus. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sec- 
tional maps,  Braille  writing  frames,  arithmetic  slates, 
peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  frames  for  writing  long- 
hand, and  sentence  boards,  have  been  designed  and 
built  here.  This  original  material  has  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

An  enlarged  program  of  service  to  the  blind  is  con- 
templated which  includes,  in  addition  to  Braille  books 
and  tangible  apparatus,  such  features  as  a  students' 
library,  phonographic  books,  home  teaching  service, 
information  bureau,  the  publication  of  books  in  large 
print  for  the  partially  blind,  and  a  program  of  re- 
search into  the  specific  problems  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  literature  and  appliances  for 
the  blind  and  near-blind.  The  Trustees  are  authorized 
to  accept  appropriations,  grants,  gifts,  bequests  and 
endowments  and  apply  same  to  the  promotion  of  the 
work  of  the  institution  as  provided  in  its  Charter. 


SECRETARY'S  PAGE 

July  1,  1936 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Pendennis  Club,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  July  1, 
1936,  at  one  p.  m. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  ap- 
proved. The  Reports  of  the  officers  and  committees 
were  approved  and  ordered  published  in  the  "Sixty- 
eighth  Report." 

A  Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed 
May  28,  1936,  to  confer  with  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England,  regarding  the  closer  coopera- 
tion in  work  for  the  blind  between  the  United  States 
and  England  was  read,  discussed,  and  ordered  filed. 

The  wider  use  of  phonographic  book  records  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  was  fully  discussed.  It  was  voted 
that  investigation  into  the  possibilities  of  phono- 
graphic books  be  continued,  and  that  the  Printing 
House  enter  into  the  production  of  phonographic 
books  within  requirements. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  increasing 
demands  upon  the  services  of  the  Printing  House  jus- 
tify the  Trustees  in  seeking  additional  financial  sup- 
port for  the  institution.  Accordingly,  it  was  voted 
that  a  Special  Finance  Committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  additional  appropriations,  and  to 
investigate  and  make  recommendations  for  raising  an 
Endowment  Fund  to  enable  the  Printing  House  to 
finance  activities  not  provided  for  in  the  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 

Upon  motion,  the  Secretary  was  unanimously  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  as  directed.  The  President 
then  announced  the  re-election  of  the  officers  and  com- 
mittees as  set  forth  on  page  2  of  this  Report. 

A.  C.  ELLIS,  Secretary 


The  fifteen  Braille  magazines  printed  at   the  American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind 


REPORT  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

July  1,  1936 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Gentlemen : 

Your  Executive  Committee  respectfully  submits 
its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936. 

During  the  year,  the  Committee  has  held  stated  and 
called  meetings  at  which  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  ever-increasing  demands  made  upon  the  Printing 
House.  At  these  meetings  detailed  reports  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  were 
submitted  by  the  Superintendent.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  many  and  varied  problems 
confronting  an  institution  created  to  render  a  highly 
specialized  service. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  institution.  Neces- 
sary building  repairs  and  improvements  have  been 
made  at  very  reasonable  costs.  Plans  have  been  made 
for  the  replacement  of  certain  obsolete  machinery  and 
equipment  with  more  modern  devices. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  and  requests, 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing two  new  fields  of  service — Sound-recorded  Books 
for  the  Blind  and  Books  in  Large  Print  for  the  Vis- 
ually Handicapped. 

Anticipating  that  sound-recorded  books  and  mate- 
rials might  become  a  fairly  practical  aid  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  the  Committee,  out  of  funds  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Federal  appropriation,  has  author- 
ized the  installation  of  a  model  sound  recording  studio. 
The  reason  for  establishing  this  studio  and  conduct- 


ing  a  reasonable  amount  of  research  was  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Printing  House  could,  if  called  upon, 
furnish  whatever  sound-recorded  books  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  might  require. 

Realizing  that  there  might  be  some  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  department,  your  Committee 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  requesting  an  opinion  on  the  point  in- 
volved. A  reply  has  been  received  stating  that  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  held 
that  "*  *  *  the  phonographic  records  contemplated 
'are  certainly  means  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
blind/  and  are  therefore  within  the  scope  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1879." 

A  competent  engineer  has  been  employed  for  a  six- 
months'  period,  and  a  dozen  or  more  satisfactory  re- 
cordings have  been  made. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
formulate  definite  policies  for  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  to  make  extensive  commitments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  departments.  It  is  felt,  howTever,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  exercise  due  diligence 
in  the  conduct  of  necessary  experiments  and  to  give 
attention  to  new  developments  in  the  field  of  publish- 
ing for  the  blind. 

For  a  number  of  years,  an  increasing  number  of 
requests  have  come  to  the  Printing  House  asking  that 
careful  thought  be  given  to  the  publication  of  books  in 
large  print  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  children 
with  only  partial  vision.  In  this  connection,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment now  employed  in  the  publication  of  Braille  books 
might  be  utilized  in  the  printing  of  satisfactory  books 
and  materials  for  the  sight-saving  classes.  For  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  whether  or  not  satisfactory 
sight-saving  materials  could  be  published  economic- 
ally at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
your  Committee  authorized  the  Superintendent  to  pub- 
lish a  special  Sight-Saving  edition  of   Everyday  Man- 
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ners  for  American  Boys  and  Girls  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1922)  and  to  donate  one  copy  to  each  sight- 
saving  class  and  each  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  The  expense  of  this  publication  was  met  out  of 
funds  and  materials  donated  for  the  specific  purpose. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  the  future 
policy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  such 
materials  should  depend  upon  the  reception  given  this 
experimental  book.  Reports  received  from  teachers 
of  sight-saving  classes  indicate  that  the  book  is  entire- 
ly satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  materials  and 
workmanship. 

Realizing  that  the  work  of  the  Printing  House  is 
becoming  an  ever-increasing  influence  in  the  daily 
lives  of  the  blind,  it  seemed  advisable  to  take  steps  to 
educate  the  public  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  value 
and  scope  of  the  work  of  our  institution.  Accordingly, 
a  definite  program  of  dignified  and  purposeful  pub- 
licity was  planned  and  carried  out.  A  number  of  in- 
teresting articles  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Printing  House  have  been  published  in  some  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  national  magazines.  The 
public  interest  thereby  aroused  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
very  beneficial  in  the  future. 

The  pressing  demands  upon  the  Printing  House 
are  taxing  both  the  physical  plant  and  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  institution.  All  available  space  is 
being  utilized  to  full  capacity,  and  many  new  and 
necessary  projects  are  being  delayed  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  To  meet  this  situation,  it  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended that  a  permanent  Finance  Committee  be 
formed  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  to  enable  the  Printing  House 
to  meet  every  reasonable  demand  upon  its  services. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  W.  BARR,  JR.,  Chairman 
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Steps  in  the  Binding  of  Braille  Books 

(1)  Folding  and  collating  by  hand 

(2)  Saving 

(3)  Casing-in  volumes1  by  hand 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

July  1,  1936. 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Gentlemen : 

I  submit  herewith  the  Report  of  Production  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  fiscal 
years  1934-1936  inclusive: 

1933-1934  1934-1935  1935-1936 

Number  of  Plates   Stereographed 58,355  59,208  73,612 

Number  of  Pages    Printed    11,095,746  13,323,815  13,826,924 

Number  of  Volumes  Bound  38,856  43,131  44,905 

Number  of  Titles  Embossed   116  95  117 

Number  of  Pamphlets  and,  Magazines 

Published    79,883  105,937  129,213 

Tangible  Apparatus  Shipped: 

Arithmetic    Type   Frames 154 

Maps  (wood,  dissected  and  relief)                  9                    18  31 

Notation-Graph's   79  15 

Slates  1,795         *  3,293 

Styluses 3,492         *  4,804 

Valuation  of  Shipments: 

To  Schools  $  64,015.65     $  87,342.97     $  86,900.87 

To  Libraries  and  Individuals 

(including  Cash  Sales) 54,470.85         54,224.94         74,585.05 


TOTALS $118,486.50     $141,567.91     $161,485.92 

Total  Operating  Costs 140,618.98       141,283.72       132,585.13 

Total  Amount  of  Pay-Rolls 73,386.92         68,954.74         83,864.26 

An  analysis  of  the  production  records  for  the  past 
three  years  shows  that  the  demand  for  books  and  ap- 
paratus supplied  by  the  Printing  House  is  constantly 
increasing.  During  the  past  year,  new  produc- 
tion records  for  the  number  of  plates  embossed  and 
volumes  printed  and  bound  have  been  established.  It 
is  noteworthy,  in  this  connection,  that  the  increased 
production  has  been  accomplished  without  any  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  equipment  and  personnel  of  the 
plant. 


♦Figures  not  reported  for  year  1934-1935. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  publishing 
for  the  blind  is  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
magazines  and  periodicals.  Fourteen  publications  of 
this  type  are  now  regularly  issued  from  the  Printing 
House.  Several  additional  publications  are  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  seems  that  Braille  magazine  printing 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  principal  activities  of 
the  institution. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  free  subscriptions  to  the 
Braille  Edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  during  the  year  the  circulation  of  the  Digest 
has  been  increased  approximately  100  per  cent.  Near- 
ly 2,000  copies  of  the  three-part  edition  are  issued  each 
month. 

In  spite  of  this  large  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  we  still  have  on  file  approximately 
600  approved  applications  for  free  subscriptions  which 
must  wait  until  sufficient  funds  accumulate  before  free 
subscriptions  may  be  assigned.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
decided  to  continue  the  campaign  for  another  twelve 
months  in  the  hope  that  all  who  apply  may  be  re- 
warded with  free  subscriptions. 

Acting  upon  the  authority  granted  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  the  Superintendent  has  completed 
arrangement  with  Herr  Otto  Vierling,  of  Dresden, 
Germany,  for  the  purchase  of  100  Picht  writers.  These 
machines  have  been  received  and  are  being  distributed 
upon  order  to  the  schools  for  the  blind.  If  the  first  lot 
of  Picht  writers  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is 
planned  to  order  additional  machines  with  which  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
schools. 

Serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  appliances.  Two  arithmetic  slates  and  a 
Braille  writing  frame  have  been  designed.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  devices  will  prove  helpful  to  the  teachers. 
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A  new  stereotyping  machine  has  been  designed  and 
built.  This  machine  will  be  known  as  the  American 
Printing  House  Model  Duplicate  Plate-making 
Machine  and  will  make  two  identical  plates  at  one 
operation.*  The  purpose  of  this  machine  is  to  enable 
two  presses,  presumably  in  different  countries,  to  pub- 
lish jointly  by  use  of  duplicate  plates  a  selected  list  of 
titles.  Beginning  early  in  July,  several  titles  will  be 
plated  in  duplicate.  One  set  of  plates  will  be  retained 
at  the  Printing  House  and  another  forwarded  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  If  this  experiment 
proves  successful,  it  is  hoped  that  the  two  institutions 
may  be  able  to  work  out  an  arrangement  for  a  wider 
use  of  these  machines,  to  the  end  that  a  number  of 
books  may  be  published  jointly  here  and  in  England. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  ELLIS,  Superintendent 


* — See  page  30. 
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Brattle  Edition 


(1)  The  Braille  Edition  of  the  "Reader's  DigesV 

(2)  Map  work  in  geography 

(3)  Writing  Braille  on  a  hand  frame 

(4)  Learning  to  read  and  write  Braille 

(5)   Sight-saving  classioork 

(6)  Large  type  hooks  for  the  partially  seeing 
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REPORT  OF 
THE  PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

July  1,  1936 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Gentlemen : 

The  Publications  Committee  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report: 

Pursuant  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  the  Publications  Committee  for- 
warded to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  requests  for  recom- 
mendations of  books  and  music  titles  to  be  put  into 
Braille.  In  response  to  this  request,  numerous  recom- 
mendations were  received.  A  compilation  of  the  titles 
recommended  has  been  made,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Printing  House  has  been  authorized  to  submit 
this  list  to  the  schools  for  tentative  orders,  it  being 
understood  that  first  editions  will  be  printed  in  cases 
where  the  minimum  number  of  copies  are  ordered. 

The  Superintendent  was  also  authorized  to  circu- 
larize the  schools  for  orders  for  copies  of  a  long  list 
of  music  titles  selected  from  the  catalog  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Committee  ap- 
proved of  the  plan  to  acquire  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute sufficient  copies  of  the  music  titles  listed  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Printing  House  now  has  an 
arrangement  whereby  all  of  the  music  listed  in  the 
National  Institute  catalog  may  be  made  available 
through  our  institution  to  the  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  in  this  country,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Superintendent  try  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  a 
similar  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
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Blind,  so  that  reprints  from  the  plates  owned  by  these 
institutions  may  be  made  available  through  the  Print- 
ing House. 

During  the  year,  a  cooperative  plan  for  the  tran- 
scription of  certain  full  orchestrations  was  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  the  music  departments  of  some 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind.  The  transcriptions  thus 
made  are  being  turned  over  to  the  Printing  House  in 
order  that  the  scores  may  be  transcribed  on  to  metal 
plates  and  editions  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  plan  will  result  in  the  development  of  a 
creditable  catalog  of  orchestra  music  transcribed 
under  the  capable  direction  of  the  music  departments 
of  the  schools. 

Sufficient  tentative  orders  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  music  publications  list  tentatively  approved  by  this 
Committee  on  June  25,  1935,  have  been  received  to 
justify  publication.  The  plating  of  these  titles  is  well 
under  way,  and  first  editions  for  a  number  of  them 
will  be  advertised  early  in  the  fall  of  1936. 

During  the  year,  a  number  of  valuable  books  on  the 
appreciation  of  music  have  been  issued  at  the  Printing 
Plouse.  Among  these  is  The  History  of  Music  by  Pratt, 
The  Victor  Book  of  the  Symphony  by  O'Connell,  The  Art 
of  Enjoying  Music  by  Spaeth,  and  a  number  of  books 
on  composers  and  musicians.  Constructive  Harmony, 
Parts  I-II  by  T.  H.  Yorke  Trotter  was  reprinted  from 
plates  borrowed  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Printing  House  was  awarded  numerous  con- 
tracts by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  publication 
of  many  books  suitable  for  supplementary  reading  in 
the  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  Noteworthy 
among  these  are : 

An  Anthology  of  World  Prose,  Carl  Van  Doren,  Editor. 
An  Astronomer's  Life,  Robert  Brant  Frost. 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House,  Jane  Addams. 
The  Framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Max 
Farrand. 
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The   0 a- ford  History   of   the    United   States,   1783-1917: 

Books  I-II,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 
The  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 

Couch,  Comp. 
Poems  and  Plays  of  Robert  Browning:  Books  I-IL 
Poetry;  its  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  Louis  Untermeyer 

and  Carter  Davidson,  Editors. 
Representative  Plays,  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie. 
Romola,  George  Eliot,  pseud. 
W  ess  ex  Tales,  Thomas  Hardy. 

In  addition  to  the  books  printed  to  the  order  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Printing  House  has  published 
a  number  of  important  titles.    Among  these  are : 

American  People;  a  neiv  history  for  high  schools,  Willis 

Mason  West  and  Ruth  West. 
Essentials  in  English:  Book  I;  laboratory  method  (Tests 

and  keys  bound  separately),  Ellen  Smith  and  Leona 

McAnulty. 
A  Child's  Geography  of  the  World,  Virgil  Mores  Hillyer. 
The  Golden  Treasury;  revised  and  enlarged,  two  volumes 

in  one,  Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 
Life  on  a  Mediaeval  Barony,  William  Stearns  Davis. 
Descriptive   Analysis   of  Piano    Works,    Edward   Baxter 

Perry. 

Stories    of   Standard    Teaching    Pieces,    Edward    Baxter 

Perry. 
The  Light  That  Did  Not  Fail,  Clarence  Hawkes. 

The  Printing  House  has  also  embossed  and  pub- 
lished in  Braille  grades  1  and  V/2  over  forty  books  for 
juvenile  reading. 

The  entire  catalog  of  music  publications  has  been 
card  indexed,  and  a  new  ink-print  catalog  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Chairman 
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PHONOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

In  its  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  of 
publishing  for  the  blind,  the  Printing  House  has  wit- 
nessed many  changes  in  the  systems  of  embossed  type 
and  in  the  methods  employed  in  the  printing  of  litera- 
ture for  the  blind.  The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees towards  proposed  changes  in  types  and  fashions 
of  printing  has  always  been  a  liberal  one.  New^  meth- 
ods and  procedures  have  been  adopted  once  their  prac- 
ticability has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Some  of 
these  changes  have  necessitated  large  capital  outlays 
for  replacements  of  machinery  and  stocks  of  books 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  adoption  of  newer  and  better 
methods. 

Although  embossed  printing  has  been  the  common- 
ly accepted  manner  of  publishing  for  the  blind  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  dream  of 
many  that  a  more  generally  satisfactory  approach  to 
literature  could  be  found  for  the  blind.  As  early  as 
1879,  when  Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  the  phono- 
graph, he  listed  ten  possible  uses  for  his  invention. 
Second  on  this  list  was  "Phonographic  books,  which 
will  speak  to  the  blind,  without  any  effort  on  their 
part."  This  prophesy  was  fulfilled  many  years  later 
when  sound  engineers  developed  satisfactory  tech- 
niques for  increasing  the  length  of  playing  time  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  possible  to  produce,  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  12-inch  disc  records  which  will  play 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  more,  per  side.  A  dozen  such 
records  will  include  the  average  novel. 

Many  elderly  blind  people  who  cannot  readily  learn 
to  read  Braille  will  find  sound-recorded  books  a  new 
and  pleasurable  approach  to  literature.  A  wide  range 
of  recreational  reading  is  being  recorded  for  this 
group.  In  the  schools  for  the  blind,  long-playing  pho- 
nograph records  may  become  an  important  aid  to 
teaching,  supplementing  but  not  supplanting  Braille 
textbooks.     Recordings  of  English  classics,  texts  in 
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foreign  languages,  books  on  music  appreciation,  and 
children's  stories,  read  by  professional  readers,  seem 
to  offer  great  possibilities  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  blind  for  books  and  magazines 
recorded  on  phonograph  records,  the  Printing  House 
has  developed  a  sound-recording  studio  equipped  with 
the  latest  types  of  recording  instruments.  A  well- 
balanced  publishing  program  is  contemplated  which, 
in  addition  to  furnishing  the  customary  embossed 
books  and  tangible  apparatus,  will  provide  high- 
quality,  long-playing  records  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  the  blind. 

Out  of  respect  for  Edison,  the  sound  records  pro- 
duced at  the  Printing  House  will  be  known  as  "Phono- 
graphic Books,"  for  that  is  the  term  he  used  in  describ- 
ing them  fifty-seven  years  ago. 


A  visitor  inspects  recording  equipment  in  Phonographic  Book  Department 
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A  STUDENT'S  LIBRARY 

There  are  approximately  thirty  regional  free  cir- 
culating libraries  throughout  the  United  States  which 
serve  the  literary  needs  of  the  general  blind  reading 
public.  These  libraries  maintain  large  collections  of 
Braille  and  sound-recorded  books  which  are  loaned 
free  of  charge  to  any  blind  person.  The  Government 
cooperates  with  these  libraries  by  admitting  such 
books  and  records  free  to  the  United  States  Mails.  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  the  blind  by  the  circulating  libraries.  The 
collections  consist,  in  the  main,  of  fiction,  biography, 
literature,  and  other  books  of  general  interest  to  the 
reading  public.  During  the  past  five  years  the  catalogs 
of  these  libraries  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  embossed  books  and  records  in  many  fields 
of  reading,  until  the  blind  reader  can  now  exercise 
considerable  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  books. 

Above  and  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  average 
reader,  there  is  the  peculiar  need  of  the  blind  college 
student.  In  addition  to  recreational  reading  he  needs 
in  Braille,  or  on  sound  records,  the  texts  and  reference 
works  required  for  intensive  study  in  his  college 
courses.  Obviously,  the  circulating  library,  with  its 
popular  collection  of  books  and  its  necessary  policy  of 
short-time  loans,  can  never  render  the  highly  special- 
ized library  service  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
student  blind. 

In  foreign  countries,  notably  in  England,  extensive 
student  libraries  have  been  established.  In  these  col- 
lections have  been  placed  thousands  of  volumes  of  em- 
bossed books  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  blind  student 
of  college  level.  These  student  collections  have  been 
acclaimed  by  the  blind  as  a  truly  invaluable  aid  in  the 
pursuit  of  higher  education. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Printing  House  a  Student's  Library 
Service.    This  action  was  taken  because  no  provision 
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had  ever  been  made  by  any  other  agency  to  establish 
in  this  country  a  separate  and  distinct  student  library. 
In  initiating  this  project,  the  Printing  House  has  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  voluntary  hand- 
transcribers  who  are  willing  to  prepare  by  hand  man- 
uscript copies  of  such  college  texts  and  materials  as 
may  be  needed  by  blind  students  who  are  in  attendance 
at  our  various  colleges  and  universities.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Director  of 
Braille,  American  Red  Cross,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  number  of  transcribed  books 
were  placed  in  this  collection.  Following  are  repre- 
sentative titles  from  this  list : 

Introduction  to   the  History  of  Western  Europe,  James 

Harvey  Robinson. 
Anthology    of   Seventeenth    Century   French    Literature, 

P.  A.  Chapman,  Louis  Cons,  S.  L.  Levengood,  W.  U. 

Vreeland. 
Les  Miserables  (in  French),  Victor  Hugo. 
Simple  Writing  and  Speaking  German,  Paul  R.  Pope. 
The  Stars  in  Their  Courses,  Sir  James  Jeans. 

The  Printing  House,  as  the  official  schoolbook 
printery  for  all  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  student  blind  and  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  is  in  a  position  to  determine  the  number  and 
needs  of  the  blind  students  who  enter  college  each 
year.  The  Student's  Library,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
the  necessary  text  materials  in  Braille  and  on  phono- 
graph records,  will  attempt  to  develop  bibliographies 
of  books  in  Braille,  serve  as  a  general  clearing  house 
of  information  about  books  available  to  blind  students, 
and  to  select  and  have  transcribed  into  Braille,  when 
needed,  such  books  as  are  not  now  available. 

In  cooperation  with  hand-transcribers,  school  offi- 
cials, and  various  libraries  for  the  blind,  the  Printing 
House  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  develop  a  highly 
specialized  library  service  which  should  prove  invalu- 
able to  the  student  blind  of  this  country. 
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One  0/  the  fire  hundred  displays  of  the  Braille  Edition  of  the  ''Reader'' 
Digest"  prepared  and  exhibited  by  the  8-M  News  Company 
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THE  BRAILLE  EDITION  OF  THE 
READER'S  DIGEST 

The  advent  in  Braille,  in  1927,  of  a  faithful,  cover- 
to-cover  reprint  of  the  Reader's  Digest  marked  a  mile- 
stone in  publishing  for  the  blind.  At  that  time,  the 
obstacles  incident  to  such  a  Braille  publication  seemed 
insurmountable  and  would,  indeed,  have  been  so  had  it 
not  been  for  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  Association  and  the  unprecedented 
generosity  of  a  public  ever-responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind. 

The  Braille  Edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest  consists 
of  three  large  parts  each  month  and  of  thirty-six  such 
parts  for  the  entire  twelve-months'  subscription.  The 
subscription  price  of  ten  dollars  per  year  covers  only 
the  actual  cost  of  production  and  distribution.  No 
profit  accrues  to  the  Reader's  Digest  Association,  or 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Many 
of  the  blind  are  not  able  to  afford  the  subscription  price 
of  the  magazine.  In  such  cases,  free  subscriptions  are 
made  available  by  generous  and  sympathetic  friends 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

From  a  modest  beginning  of  about  one  hundred 
copies,  sent  largely  to  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the 
Braille  Edition  has  grown  until  at  present  more  than 
two  thousand  copies  are  forwarded  each  month  to 
Braille  readers  in  twenty  countries.  The  blind  pass 
the  magazines  on  from  one  to  another  until  each  copy 
is  read  many  times,  thereby  bringing,  with  unprece- 
dented economy,  this  excellent  publication  into  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  readers. 

The  Reader's  Digest,  with  its  well-chosen,  expertly 
condensed  and  timely  articles,  constitutes  the  perfect 
magazine  for  the  blind.  Embossed  books,  as  impor- 
tant and  necessary  as  they  are,  are  often  too  bulky  for 
pleasurable  reading.  To  many  finger  readers  this  in- 
teresting and  valuable  magazine  in  Braille  is  a  relief 
from  heavier  reading. 
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The  blind  are,  indeed,  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
the  Reader's  Digest.  To  the  donor  of  one  free  subscrip- 
tion the  recipient  writes : 

"I  believe  you  would  like  to  know  something  of  the 
individual  lives  into  which  you  are  sending  these  garner- 
ings  from  the  intellectual  world  which  comes  like  beams 
of  light  into  darkened  prisons.  I  am  totally  deaf  and  blind 
myself.  My  life  is  further  darkened  by  seeing  my  sister 
suffer.  She  is  very  bright,  but  she  is  too  ill  to  read  much, 
so  I  tell  her  what  I  read.  This  interests  her  and  helps 
to  divert  her  mind  from  herself.  I  cannot  find  words  to  tell 
you  just  how  much  the  Reader's  Digest  means  to  me  per- 
sonally. In  these  pages  one  sees  man  in  all  his  littleness — 
in  all  his  bigness — and  you  are  astounded  by  the  greatness 
of  this  animal  God  created." 

From  a  cultured  blind  woman,  a  refugee  living  in 
England,  comes  the  following: 

"It  helps  me  to  overcome  many  weary  hours  which  nat- 
urally turn  up  often  in  my  present  position.  I  am  most 
interested  in  the  articles  which  show  so  clearly  the  present 
conditions  in  your  country  which  has  been  my  dream's 
longing.  I  wish  with  all  of  my  heart  that  it  will  forever 
be  spared  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  in  which  European 
countries  are  struggling  at  the  moment. " 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  blind 
clubwoman  in  California  tells  its  own  interesting  story : 

"While  shut  in  from  the  world  with  only  my  radio,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  converse  with  people  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  if  it  were  not  for  my  Digest  in  Braille.  I  belong 
to  clubs  and  literary  societies  where  the  members  wonder 
where  and  how  I  secure  all  of  my  information.  Somehow 
they  think  I  should  be  a  pitiable  object,  and  the  new  mem- 
bers are  amazed  that  I  can  discuss  topics  as  intelligently 
as  they  do.  It  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  had  not  after  all 
lost  my  place  in  the  world." 

Thousands  of  happy  readers,  living  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  acclaim  the  Braille  Edition  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  as  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  embossed 
literature  in  this  generation.  Applications  for  free 
subscriptions  have  a  way  of  outrunning  contributions 
to  the  Braille  Fund,  and  the  waiting  list  grows.  To 
meet  this  situation,  a  national  campaign  is  under  way 
to  provide  free  subscriptions  for  all  who  apply. 
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SIGHT- SAVING  BOOKS 

There  are  many  children  who  are  not  blind  but  who 
do  not  see  well  enough  to  read  satisfactorily  the  books 
ordinarily  used  in  the  public  schools.  In  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  progressive  school  systems,  special 
sight-saving  classes  are  provided  for  such  visually 
handicapped  children.  Correct  lighting,  especially 
adapted  equipment,  books  in  large  print,  and  highly 
specialized  methods  of  instruction  are  employed  in 
these  classes.  The  objectives  of  such  a  program  are  to 
conserve  what  eyesight  a  child  may  have,  and  to  teach 
him,  through  proper  use  of  his  eyes,  to  make  the  max- 
imum use  of  the  vision  which  he  possesses. 

Unfortunately,  the  books  and  equipment  for  sight- 
saving  classes  are  so  expensive,  and  the  supply  so 
limited,  that  not  many  of  the  city,  and  few,  if  any,  of 
the  village  and  rural  schools  have  found  it  possible  to 
make  special  provision  for  their  partially  visioned 
children.  From  these  localities,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  such  children  are  being  sent  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  situation  creates  a  serious  problem 
in  the  residential  schools. 

Although  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  among  educators  of  the  blind,  it  has  been  ser- 
iously proposed  that  many  books  published  in  Braille 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  be  also  published  in 
large  print  for  the  partially  sighted.  In  this  way,  the 
blind  and  near-blind  could  be  instructed  to  advantage 
in  the  same  classes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Printing  House  is  the  logical  agency  to  supply  not  only 
embossed  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  but 
also  books  in  large  print  for  the  sight-saving  classes. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  at  the  Printing 
House  a  special  department  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  sight-saving  classes  is  receiving  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  a  definite  policy  will  be  formulated  as 
soon  as  there  is  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  wish- 
es of  all  of  the  Trustees  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
project. 
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RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

There  are  no  commercial  manufacturers  of  Braille 
stereotyping  and  printing  machinery.  The  Printing 
House,  therefore,  must  design  and  build  much  of  the 
machinery  it  uses.  If  progress  is  to  be  made,  this 
equipment  must  be  continually  improved  through  re- 
search and  experimentation. 

The  illustration  on  page  30  shows  two  new 
machines  recently  completed  in  the  machine  shop  of 
the  Printing  House.  One  is  a  much-improved  stereo- 
typing machine  which  makes  possible  a  more  rapid 
production  of  Braille  plates  than  previous  machines  of 
this  type.  The  other,  a  duplicate  plate-making  machine, 
will  produce,  at  a  single  operation,  two  identical 
Braille  plates.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  machine 
is  that  two  printing  houses,  presumably  in  different 
countries,  using  such  machines  could  publish  jointly  a 
number  of  books  by  the  simple  expedient  of  exchang- 
ing duplicate  plates.  Such  a  procedure  if  successful 
should  result  in  a  very  considerable  economy  as  the 


Section  of  machine  shop  where  Braille  embossing  and  printing  machinery 
is  designed  and  built 
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only  additional  expense  for  making  a  duplicate  set  of 
plates  is  the  extra  metal  and  the  labor  required  for 
making  corrections,  no  extra  time  being  required  for 
either  proofreading  or  composition. 

Two  serious  problems  will  have  careful  considera- 
tion during  the  coming  year.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
adapt  a  modern  folding  machine  so  that  it  will  fold 
without  crushing  the  dots  the  sheets  for  Braille  maga- 
zines. If  this  can  be  successfully  accomplished,  the 
cost  of  Braille  magazines  will  be  materially  reduced. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the  development  of  a 
record  pressing  plant  in  which  will  be  produced  the 
discs  for  the  phonographic  book  department.  This 
plant  will  require  highly  engineered  equipment  which 
will  produce  the  discs  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  manner  of  selecting,  editing  and  transribing 
books  into  Braille  should  receive  careful  study  by 
someone  trained  in  educational  research  and  who  also 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  blind.  At 
present,  the  practice  is  to  select  and  print  in  Braille  the 
best  books  used  in  the  public  schools.  Expert  editors 
should  undertake  to  adapt  additional  materials  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  blind  child.  Charts,  tables  and 
illustrations,  now  unintelligible  to  the  finger  reader, 
should  be  expertly  arranged.  Special  bibliographies 
based  on  books  in  Braille  would  be  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  courses  in  history,  literature  and  science. 

Although  many  of  the  mechanical  aids  to  teaching 
widely  used  in  the  public  schools  can,  with  ingenuity, 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  child,  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  original  appliances  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  blind.  Such  materials  should  include 
embossed  globes,  models  for  teaching  geometry,  im- 
proved Braille  writing  appliances,  models  for  the 
teaching  of  science,  and  simplified  arithmetic  frames. 

The  Printing  House,  the  place  where  all  of  the 
schoolbooks  are  printed,  is  the  logical  agency  to  con- 
duct a  reasonable  amount  of  research  into  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  literature  and  appliances  for  the  blind. 
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(1)  American  Printing  House  Model  Stereotyping  Machine 

(2)  American  Printing  House  Model  Duplicate  Plate-making  Machine 

(3)  Tools  for  correcting  Braille  plates 
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INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

In  1932,  as  a  result  of  an  international  conference, 
Standard  English  Braille  was  adopted  as  the  uniform 
type  for  use  in  the  publication  of  Braille  books  in  all 
English-speaking  countries.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  steps  ever  taken  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind.  Shortly  after  the  Uniform  Type  Conference, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  London,  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  embossed  books 
and  plates,  to  the  end  that  expensive  duplication  of 
effort  might  be  avoided. 

In  May,  1936,  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  Honorary  Treas- 
urer of  the  National  Institute,  visited  the  Printing 
House  and  conferred  at  length  with  the  Executive 
Committee  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  two  institutions.  Immense  good 
will  exists  between  these  two  largest  Braille  publish- 
ing houses  in  the  world,  and  the  continued  interchange 
of  thoughts  and  ideas  cannot  help  but  bring  about 
results  which  will  be  beneficial  to  all  the  English- 
speaking  blind. 

During  the  year  under  report,  requests  for  techni- 
cal information  concerning  the  art  of  Braille  printing 
have  been  received  from  such  remote  places  as  China, 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  South  America.  In  each 
case,  information  and  advice  were  sought  concerning 
embossing  machines,  Braille  printing  presses,  and  the 
special  techniques  necessary  to  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing of  Braille  books  and  magazines.  Such  information 
was  gladly  supplied.  There  remains  the  fact,  however, 
that  agencies  for  the  blind  in  many  of  these  countries 
have  not  the  funds  with  which  to  supply  the  necessary 
equipment  for  establishing  even  small  Braille  presses. 
Were  funds  available,  the  Printing  House  could  assist 
materially  in  the  establishment  of  at  least  a  dozen 
Braille  presses  in  as  many  foreign  countries  where  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  awaits  the  development  of  a 
regularized  supply  of  embossed  literature.  To  the 
philanthropist  with  a  broad  international  interest,  this 
problem  should  have  a  serious  appeal. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Incorporated 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1936 

ASSETS 

CURRENT 

Cash $     2,502.94 

Accounts  Receivable  41,003.98 

Inventory 

Publications  $  89,863.77 

Tangible  Apparatus  3,437.06 

Raw   Materials    11,666.47       104,967.30 

TOTAL  CURRENT $148,474.22 

OTHER 

Supplies  and  Prepaid  Insurance $     4,357.85 

Stereotype  Plates  39,586.48 

TOTAL  OTHER  43,944.33 

PROPERTIES 

Real   Estate   $  30,225.00 

Buildings     77,233.98 

Machinery  and  Tools 45,474.18 

Furniture  and   Fixtures 5,501.58 

Office   Equipment   and   Devices 6,184.62 

TOTAL    PROPERTIES    164,619.36 

ENDOWMENT  FUND  INVESTMENTS 2,000.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS _ $359,037.91 

LIABILITIES 

CURRENT 

Accounts    Payable    $  21,220.50 

OTHER 

Magazine  Prepaid  Subscriptions  ..$     8,581.66 

Endowment  Fund  Income 100.00 

TOTAL  OTHER  8,681. 6G 

TOTAL   LIABILITIES    29,902.16 

NET  WORTH 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Capital   Investment $277,484.78 

Endowment  Principal  2,000.00 

TOTAL    PRINCIPAL $279,484.78 

♦Accrued    Surplus    49,650.97 

TOTAL    NET    WORTH $329,135.75 


♦This   surplus  will   become  automatically  reduced   through   reductions   in 
catalog  prices  effective  January  1,  1937. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Incorporated 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
JULY  1,  1935,  TO  JUNE  30,  1936 

RECEIPTS 

U.  S.  Government— Sales  to  Public  Institutions $  75,000.00 

Sales   to   Others 51,365.19 

Magazine    Sales    6,473.78 

Miscellaneous  Sales  and  Refunds 343.79 

Sale  of  Old  Machinery 800.00 

Endowment  Fund  Income 100.00 

TOTAL   RECEIPTS    $134,082.76 

BALANCE— July  1,  1935 13,697.99 


TOTAL  CASH  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR $147,780.75 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Paper  $  11,844.99 

Plate  Blanks  1,337.97 

Bindery  Material  8,772.10 

Sundry  Materials  4,494.71     $  26,449.77 


Salaries  and  Wages 83,864.26 

Light,  Heat,  Power  and  Water 1,284.07 

Manufacturing  Expense  6,538.91 

Shipping  Expense  6,074.34 

Repairs  and,  Maintenance 826.32 

Overhead  Expense  7,547.46 


TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES  ...$132,585.13 

MPROVEMENTS 

Buildings     $     3,799.67 

Machinery  and  Equipment 8,893.01         12,692.68 


TOTAL    DISBURSEMENTS 145,277.81 

BALANCE  JUNE  30,  1936 2,502.94 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  "Financial 
Statement"  as  of  June  30,  1936,  and  the  accompanying 
summary  of  "Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  July 
1, 1935,  to  June  30, 1936"  (pages  32-33),  prepared  by  us, 
are  correctly  drawn  and,  in  our  opinion,  present  the 
financial  condition  and  cash  status  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  as  of  June  30,  1936. 

MELDRUM  AND  MELDRUM 
Certified  Public  Accountants 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
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UNITED 

No.  of 

Date  Voucher 

1935 

July 

31 

9364 

Aug. 

31 

9365 

Aug. 

31 

9366 

Aug. 

31 

9367 

Aug. 

31 

9368 

Aug. 

31 

9369 

Aug. 

31 

9370 

Sept. 

30 

9371 

Oct. 

31 

9372 

Oct. 

31 

9373 

Oct. 

31 

9374 

Oct. 

31 

9375 

Oct. 

31 

9376 

Nov. 

30 

9377 

Nov. 

30 

9378 

Dec. 

13 

9379 

Dec. 

31 

9380 

Dec. 

31 

9381 

Dec. 

31 

9382 

1936 

Jan. 

15 

9383 

Jan. 

15 

9384 

Jan. 

15 

9385 

Jan. 

15 

9386 

Jan. 

15 

9387 

Jan. 

15 

9388 

Jan. 

15 

9389 

Jan. 

15 

9890 

Jan. 

31 

9391 

Jan. 

31 

9392 

Jan. 

31 

9393 

Jan. 

31 

9394 

Jan. 

31 

9395 

Jan. 

31 

9396 

Jan. 

31 

9397 

Feb. 

15 

9398 

Feb. 

15 

9399 

Feb. 

29 

9400 

Feb. 

29 

9401 

Mar. 

15 

9402 

Mar. 

,31 

9403 

Mar. 

31 

9404 

Apr. 

15 

9405 

Apr. 

15 

9406 

Apr. 

1,5 

9407 

Apr. 

15 

9408 

Apr. 

15 

9409 

Apr. 

15 

9410 

Apr. 

30 

9411 

Apr. 

30 

9412 

May 

15 

9413 

May 

31 

9414 

May 

31 

9415 

May 

31 

9416 

June 

30 

9417 

DISBURSEMENTS 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNT 


July  1,  1935  to  June  30,  1936 

For  What 
To  Whom   Paid  Purpose 


Pay-roll  for  July,  1935 
Louisville  Paper  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
The  Keratol  Co. 
The  Holliston  Mills 
Miller  Paper  Co. 
Pay-roll  for  August,  1935 
Pay-roll  for  September,  1935 
Swift  &  Co. 
Miller  Paper  Co. 
The  Holliston  Mills 
Miller  Paper  Co. 
Pay-roll  for  October,  1935 
American  Zinc  Products  Co. 
Pay-roll  for  November,  1935 
Pay-roll  for  Dec.  1-13,  1935 
Pay-roll  for  December,  1935 
Pay-roll  for  December,  1935 
Pay-roll  for  Dec.  14-31,  1935 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co. 
Crystal  Springs  Bleachery 
Louisville  Paper  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy 
The  Holliston  Mills 
Miller  Paper  Co. 
Pay-roll  for  Jan.  1-15,  1936 
The  Keratol  Co. 
American  Zinc  Products  Co. 
The  Holliston  Mills 
Miller  Paper  Co. 
Pay-roll  for  January,  1936 
Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy 
Pay-roll  for  Jan.  16-31,  1936 
Miller  Paper  Co. 
Pay-roll  for  Feb.  1-15,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  February,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  Feb.  16-29,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  Mar.  1-15,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  March,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  Mar.  16-31,  1936 
Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy 
Swift  &  Co. 
Shapiro  Bros. 
The  Holliston  Mills 
Queen  City  Paper  Co. 
Pay-roll  for  Apr.  1-15,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  April,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  Apr.  16-30,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  May  1-15,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  May,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  May,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  May  16-31,  1936 
Pay-roll  for  June,  1936 
GRAND  TOTAL 
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Services  $ 

Paper 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Paper 

Services 

Services 

Bindery  Materials 

Paper 

Bindery  Materials 

Paper 

Services 

Zinc  Plate  Blanks 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Zinc  Plate  Blanks 

Bindery  Materials 

Paper 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Paper 

Services 

Bindery  Materials 

Zinc  Plate  Blanks 

Bindery  Materials 

Paper 

Services 

Bindery  Materials 

Services 

Paper 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Bindery  Materials 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 

Services 


Amounts 

$  5,627.50 

1,333.97 

156.94 

281.78 

77.62 

1,959.02 

5,222.50 

5,122.50 

142.74 

878.39 

155.74 

255.78 

5,872.50 

318.75 

5,872.50 

2,076.32 

1,134.33 

973.17 

2,280.28 

586.88 

171.55 

129.83 

141.60 

192.20 

607.26 

1,163.01 

1,722.99 

211.12 

662.08 

80.18 

1,402.92 

2,107.50 

205.73 

1,953.84 

208.86 

1,611.92 

1,857.50 

1,617.75 

1,666.94 

2,107.50 

2,012.41 

27.10 

134.80 

24.84 

704.11 

1,007.80 

1,770.51 

2,107.50 

1,865.07 

1,904.77 

8.90 

2,098.60 

1,150.33 

31.77 


$75,000.00 


LIST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

for  the 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

The  number  of  pupils,  and  the  amount  of  the  quota  of  each  for  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1936,  and  June  30,  1937,  according  to  the  law 
of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1S79,  June  25,  1906,  August  4,  1919,  and 
December   22,   1927,   entitled    "An   Act   to   promote    the    Education    of   the 

Blind": 

Amount  of  Quota 
No.  of  Pupils       for  the  year  end — 
January  June  30 

1935     1936  1936  1937 

Alabama    School    for    the    Blind,    White 

Dept.,  Talladega,  Ala 172       172       $  1,998.45  $  2,015.31 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and 

Blind,    Talladega,   Ala 3S         35  441.52  410.09 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Tucson,  Ariz 30         32  348.57  374.94 

Arkansas    School    for    the    Blind,    Little 

Rock,  Ark 125       126  1,452.36       1,476.33 

Atlanta    Public    Schools,    Dept.    for    the 

Blind,  Atlanta,  Ga 8  8  92.95  93.74 

Battle  Creek  Public  Schools,  Classes  for 

the  Blind,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 5         58.58 

Buffalo  Board  of  Education,  Classes  for 

the  Blind,  Buffalo,  New  York 15         21  174.28  246.06 

California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 

Calif 115       118  1,336.17       1,382.60 

Chicago    Public    Schools,    Dept.    for    the 

Blind,   Chicago,   111 72         67  836.56  785.03 

Cincinnati    Public    Schools,    Classes    for 

the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 14         15  162.66  175.75 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Dept.  for  the 

Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 37         42  429.90  492.11 

Colorado    School  for  the    Deaf  and   the 

Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 62         62  720.37  726.45 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford, Conn 63         65  731.99  761.60 

Connecticut  Nursery  for  the  Blind,  Hart- 
ford, Conn 5       58.09     

Detroit     Public     Schools,     Braille     and 

Sight-Saving  Dept.,  Detroit,  Mich 54         57  627.42  667.86 

Eklutna  Industrial  School,  Dept.  for  the 

Blind,    Eklutna,    Alaska 12         10  139.43  117.17 

Elizabeth  Public  Schools,  Class  for  the 

Blind,  Wm.  Livingston  School  No.  10, 

Elizabeth,   N.    J 3  3  34.86  35.15 

Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 88         88  1,022.46       1,031.09 

Garfield    Public    Schools,    Class   for    the 

Blind,   Garfield,  N.   J 6         70.30 
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Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon, 

Ga 114       102  1,324.55       1,195.13 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Class  for 

the  Blind,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 10         117.17 

Hackensack    Public    Schools,    Class    for 

the  Blind,  Hackensack,  N.  J 4         46.87 

Idaho    School   for   the    Deaf   and    Blind, 

Gooding,  Idaho   24         18  278.85  210.90 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson- 
ville,  111 236       236  2,742.06       2,765.19 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind 141       133  1,638.26       1,558.35 

Instituto  Puertorriqueno  de  Ninos 
Ciegos,  Dept.  de  Sanidad,  Santurce, 
P.  R _ _ 43         50  499.61  585.85 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa  183       192  2,126.26       2,249.65 

Jackson   Public    Schools,    Class    for    the 

Blind,  Jackson,  Mich 5  5  46. 4S  46.87 

Jersey  City  Public  Schools,  Classes  for 

the  Blind,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 16         13  185.90  152.32 

Johnstown  Public  Schools,  Dept.  for  the 

Blind,   Johnstown,   Pa 15         12  174.23  140.60 

Kansas    School    for    the    Blind,    Kansas 

City,    Kan 112       111  1,301.32       1,300.58 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind.  Louis- 
ville, Ky 172       187  1,998.45       2,191.06 

Long  Beach  Public  Schools,  Classes  for 

the  Blind,  Long  Beach,  Calif.... 3  2  34.86  23.43 

Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  Dept.  for 
the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 63         55  731.99  644.43 

Louisiana    State    School    for    the    Blind, 

Baton  Rouge,  La 91         79  1,057.32  925.64 

Louisiana     School     for     Negro      Blind, 

Scotlandville,  La 46         50  534.47  585.85 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea, 

Md 144       147  1,673.12       1,722.39 

Michigan    Employment    Institution    for 

the  Blind,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich 15         19  174.28  222.62 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 

Mich 191       201  2,219.21       2,355.10 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Dept.  for  the 

Blind,  Milwaukee,  Wis 7  5  81.33  58.58 

Minneapolis    Public    Schools,    Dept.    for 

the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minn 52         44  604.18  515.54 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Fari- 
bault,   Minn 121       125  1,405.89       1,464.62 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  Jack- 
son, Miss 83         81  964.37  949.07 

Missouri     School     for     the     Blind,     St. 

Louis,    Mo 110       108  1,278.08       1,265.43 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Boulder,   Mont 21         21  244.00  246.05 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska 

City,  Nebr 64         63  743.61  738.16 
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Newark    Public    Schools,    Dept.    for    the 

Blind,  Newark,   N.   J 16         17  185.91  199.19 

New    Mexico    Institute     for    the    Blind, 

Alamogordo,  N.  M 99         99  1,150.27       1,159.97 

New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  Classes  for 

the    Blind,    John    Dibert    School,    New 

Orleans,  La 10  9  116.19  105.45 

New  York  City  Public  Schools,  Dept.  for 

the  Blind,   131   Livingston   St.,    Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y 89         94  1,034.08       1,101.39 

New   York    Institute    for    the    Education 

of    the    Blind,    999    Pelham    Parkway, 

New  York,  N.  Y 153       181  1,777.09       2,120.76 

New   York   State    School   for   the   Blind, 

Batavia,    N.    Y 148       159  1,719.60       1,862.99 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and 

the  Deaf,  Raleigh,  N.  C 257       254  2,986.06       2,976.10 

North    Dakota     School    for     the     Blind, 

Bathgate,  N.  D. 38         37  441.52  433.53 

Ohio    School    for    the    Blind,    Columbus, 

Ohio    250       248  2,904.73       2,905.80 

Oklahoma    Deaf,     Blind     and     Orphan's 

Home  for  Colored  Children,  Taft,  Okla.       8         11  92.95  128.89 
Oklahoma   School  for  the  Blind,  Musko- 
gee, Okla. - 144       150           1,673.12       1,757.54 

Oregon  Blind   Trades   School,   Portland, 

Ore 15 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.     63         69 
Paterson  Public    Schools,    Dept.   for   the 

Blind,  Paterson,  N.  J 16         13 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa 224       221  2,602.64       2,589.44 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass 269       272  3,125.48       3,187.00 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School,  Piney 

Woods,  Miss 19         20  220.76  234.34 

Royer-Greaves     School     for     the     Blind, 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa 20         20  232.38  234.34 

St.  Cloud  School  District,  Dept.  for  the 

Blind,   St.   Cloud,  Minn 14         15  162.66  175.75 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay, 
Rizal,  P.  1 21         20  244.00  234.34 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C 101       108  1,173.51       1,265.43 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary, 

S.  D 45         36  522.85  421.81 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nash- 
ville,   Tenn 202       208  2,347.02       2,437.12 

Territorial    School    for    the    Deaf    and 

Blind,  Honolulu,  T.  H 22         18  255.62  210.90 

Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Insti- 
tute for  Colored  Youths,  Austin,  Texas  141       115  1,638.26       1,347.44 

Texas    School    for    the    Blind,    Austin, 

Texas  228       222  2,649.11       2,601.16 
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175.75 

731.99 

808.47 

185.91 

152.32 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah     28         29  325.33  339.79 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 

Blind,  Staunton,  Va 108       111  1,254.84       1,300.58 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf 

and  Blind,  Newport  News,  Va 40         43  464.76  503.83 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind, 

Vancouver,  Wash. 105       105  1,219.9S       1,230.28 

Western    Pennsylvania    School    for    the 

Blind,   Pittsburgh,   Pa 166       160  1,928.74       1,874.71 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 

the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va 116       117  1,347.79       1,370.88 

West  Virginia   Schools   for  the    Colored 

Deaf  and  Blind,  Institute,  W.  Va 37         17  429.90  199.19 

Wisconsin   School  for  the  Blind,  Janes- 

ville,    Wis 265       174  3,079.01       2,038.74 

Youngstown    Public    Schools,    Dept.    for 

the  Blind,  Youngstown,  Ohio 9         10  104.57  117.17 


Totals 6,455    6,401       $75,000.00  $75,000.00 

Per  Capita: 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1936— $11.6189 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1937— $11.7169 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

No  institution  is  more  indebted  to  its  friends  and 
patrons,  or  more  appreciative  of  their  loyalty  and  sup- 
port, than  is  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Because  of  limited  space  in  this  Report,  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  made  only  in  the  most  general 
terms.  The  Trustees  record  their  gratitude  to  the 
following: 

Authors,  publishers,   and  copyright  owners   who 

have  so  generously  granted  free  permission  for  their 
copyrighted  books  and  materials  to  be  reproduced  in 
Braille,  or  on  phonograph  records,  for  use  by  the  blind. 

The  more  than  two  thousand  generous  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
donated  to  the  Braille  Reader's  Digest  Fund. 

The  Reader's  Digest  Association  for  invaluable  aid 
in  the  publication  of  the  Braille  Edition. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  London,  and 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  of  Boston,  for  the  loan  of 
expensive  embossed  Braille  plates  from  which  special 
editions  of  several  titles  have  been  reprinted  at  con- 
siderable saving. 

The  American  Education  Press  for  cooperation  in 
the  publication  of  special  Braille  editions  of  Current 
Events  and  My  Weekly  Reader  No.  5. 

Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.,  for  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  recording  studio  for  the 
production  of  phonographic  books  for  the  blind. 

Braille  transcribers,  generally,  and  Miss  Adelia  M. 

Hoyt,  Director  of  Braille  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
in  particular,  for  valuable  additions  to  the  Student's 
Library  collection. 

The  S-M  News  Agency  of  New  York  for  the  prep- 
aration and  exhibition  of  five  hundred  interesting 
Braille  exhibits  throughout  the  United  States  (see 
page  24). 
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FINANCIAL  NEEDS 

The  National  Government  has,  indeed,  been  gener- 
ous to  the  blind.  Free  schoolbooks  and  apparatus  have 
been  provided  through  an  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Printing  House.  Wisely,  the  expenditures  out  of  this 
appropriation  have  been  restricted  largely  to  materials 
and  labor  which  go  into  the  production  of  books  and 
apparatus  for  the  schools  for  the  blind.  No  part  of 
the  appropriation  may  be  spent  for  land,  buildings, 
purchase  of  equipment,  research,  or  for  expansion  and 
improvements.  These  and  other  necessary  expenses 
must  be  met  out  of  funds  derived  from  other  sources. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  physical  plant  at  its  pre- 
sent level  of  efficiency  and  to  provide  for  necessary 
expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever-widening  pro- 
gram of  services  to  the  blind,  additional  funds  are 
needed.  The  Trustees  submit  to  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  the  Printing  House  a  partial  list  of  the  press- 
ing financial  needs  of  the  institution. 

I.  For  an  additional  building  to  house  the 
greatly  enlarged  printing  and  binding 
departments  $100,000 

II.  For  mechanical  and  educational  research 
to  improve  existing  methods  of  publish- 
ing for  the  blind 15,000 

III.  To  develop  the  Student's  Library  Service 
25,000 

IV.  For  necessary  additional  equipment  in  all 
departments  15,000 

V.  For  an  Endowment  to  enable  the  Trustees 
to  meet  any  unusual  demands  for  services 
not  provided  for  in  the  government  appro- 
priations    500,000 
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THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET 


k  1  m 


Capital  Number 


W  X  y  Z  sign  Sign  (    ) 


»»   ? 


1  4 

The  six   dots   of  the   Braille  cell  are  arranged  and   numbered   thus:    2  5  The  capital   sign,   dot   6,   placed 

3  6 

before  a  letter,  makes  it  a  capital.     The  numeral  sign,  dots  3,  4,  5,  6,  placed  before  a  character,  makes   it  a 
figure  and  not  a  letter. 


A  m        e       r        i        c      a         n 


Printing  House 


for  the  Blind 


L  ouisville,  K  y 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  bequeath  to  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  the  sum  of 

Dollars  ($ ; 

to  be  used  for  its  general  purpose. 


